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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN ART 
I: FIGURE PAINTING AND PORTRAITURE 


By Rose V. S. BERRY 


As announced last month, the October, November and December issues of Art and Archaeology will parallel 
the One Hundredth Anniversary of the National Academy of Design Exhibition with three important articles 
by Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry. The Academy is the oldest and largest artists’ organization in the country, and 
the Exhibition, which will be opened October 15 in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, by President 
Coolidge, will be the art event of the century. December | the Exhibition will open to the public in New York, 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries. The present and succeeding articles possess permanent importance for 
reference because they depict in historic sequence the consecutive achievements of American painters. The first 
and second articles deal with the deceased Academicians. 


HE early history of the explora- 

tion and settlement of America 

involves almost equal amounts of 
romantic adventure and grim, deter- 
mined, religious fervor. Ponce de 
Leén braved the tangled jungles of 
Florida in search of “the fountain of 
youth.”” Sir Walter Raleigh dreamed 
of a boundless domain in the New 
World, to be laid at the feet of the 
Virgin Queen. And possibly of such 
gratitude and appreciation upon her 
part, that he-might share the kingdom. 
The Pilgrims, on the rock-bound coast 
of New England, battled for existence, 
persistent and unafraid, so long as they 


secured “freedom to worship God.” 
Tremendous things, these explorers and 
colonists demanded of America! The 
marvel of it is that America has more 
than fulfilled the expectations. 

There may not be a “fountain of 
youth,” but the life of the nation is still 
“at the Spring,’ and no land treats age 
solightly. “Freedom to worship God”’ 
is still maintained by those who would 
restrict the freedom, in fact and theory, 
with as much zeal and prejudice as 
the dogmatic Pilgrim Fathers did. 
These forebears of a great nation 
brought much; yet they neither cared 
for nor sought art. But just as truly 
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as what they sought and did not find 
is present today in American life, so 
art came along with that which they 
brought and did not know. ‘Today an 
art of high standard, with national 
characteristics—a very real contribu- 
tion to the output of the world— 
exists in America. The proof is on 
every hand. 

Europe has acknowledged and recog- 
nized this American art for more than 
an hundred years. It is only the 
American public which remains uncon- 
scious of the high standard and merit 
of its art—restricting the meaning, in 
this case, to painting and sculpture. 
Like all younger nations, the United 
States is not usually unmindful of the 
praise and high sanction of the Old 
World. America becomes musical by 
way of the master-composers of the 
past—and Europe seeks in vain for an 
outstanding musical contribution from 
these shores. Year after year, the 
American writers pass before the Euro- 
pean critic. In literature, Europe con- 
cedes that Fenimore Cooper told a 
good story of the noble Indian; that 
Poe was a genius without European 
tendencies; that the Cambridge poets 
were a sympathetic group of men with 
fine minds. Europe places Emerson’s 
thought and transcendental philosophy 
as a power. Brete Harte found an 
audience among the Europeans, and 
the eccentric Joaquin Miller had some 
recognition. Whitman stands out in 
bold relief as the first rugged American 
spirit in literature, whom the European 
critic had long anticipated, and whom 
he accepted at once. Jack London 
took a high place as a daring original. 
But this is a small list, and in compari- 
son it is quite safe to assert that for 
every American writer whom Europe 
has accepted, ten American painters 
have been heralded and honored. 


For a century America had no art. 
For another hundred years it seemed 
that art was in the borning. But the 
birth was miraculous and Venus-like, 
and American art bounded into ma- 
turity almost with its conception. 
West, the first American painter to 
seek European training, took Rome 
by storm and had the Italians at his 
feet. Later he went to England, where 
he became President of the Royal 
Academy, and one of the master- 
teachers of his day. From that time 
until the present, American painters 
have won almost everything Europe 
could give in the way of commenda- 
tion. Three American painters have 
won every prize and medal which 
France has to give. One of the most 
treasured prizes which France bestows 
is reserved for native-born Frenchmen. 
But in three instances the rules have 
been rescinded on the awarding of 
this prize, and it has been conferred 
upon three American painters in spite 
of tradition and strict regulations. 

Even the skeptically inclined, who 
tend to view American artistic achieve- 
ment askance, must bow in acceptance 
of this European support and approval 
which has extended over a period of 
such long duration. This skeptic must 
prepare himself to believe in American 
art which Europe has frequently de- 
clared to be peculiarly removed from 
the European production, though 
greatly influenced by it. Europe sees 
in the American art student a man 
who accepts and reveres tradition, but 
defies the way of tradition. In a sum- 
ming up that is to the honor of the 
American artist, the fair European 
critic sees a production that comes into 
being through an artist who possesses 
an admirable freshness and enormous 
verve; an artistic statement recorded 
with a brilliant personal utterance 
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which must have come from untram- 
meled freedom, and remains an Amer- 
ican characteristic. This element is 
one the art of Europe has never had, 
and therefore could never have given 
to the American. 

Often the beginning of a reactionary 
movement seems to be more a matter 
of pique than of progression. Fre- 
quently, the outsider feels that personal 
pride, professional jealousy, thwarted 
ambition, social attainment or a desire 
for leadership, have fostered revolu- 
tionary projects. No doubt all of 
these elements enter into such an un- 
dertaking. But back of and under- 
lying it all is the ancient story of time 
and human effort: the quarrel of the 
old with the new; the lack of harmony 
between age and youth; tradition, and 
the break with tradition; the discover- 
ies of today and the requirements of 
tomorrow; the incomplete adjustment 
of the slow-going, plodding artist, and 
the mad flight of the imaginative 
genius. 

It was this kind of complication that 
brought into being the National Acad- 
emy of Design. The narrowness and 
the vindictiveness of the old society. 
The attitude of the New York Academy 
of Fine Arts, with John Trumbull as 
its President, caused the secession of 
the younger men under Samuel F. B. 
Morse, and the organization of a new 
society. The purpose of all such asso- 
ciations is the same: to bring together 
people of kindred interest; to stimulate 
the members; to bring their work before 
the public; to establish and maintain 
standards, and in this instance, to give 
a worthy place to the artist-group in 
the growing city of New York. 

The separation of the two factions 
was rather a long process. That for 
a time it seemed possible to bring the 
new organization into being with only 


a change of leadership, speaks well 
for the kindly feeling and respect of 
the younger men for the parent organ- 
ization. But they were not making 
compromises, and when the overtures 
which were progressive and kind were 
rejected by the older society, nothing 
daunted, the others elected S. F. B. 
Morse their president, and began a 
separate career. 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the 
first president of the National Academy 
of Design, was a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, and very early determined to 
become an artist. Though they op- 
posed painting as a profession for 
their son, his parents consented to his 
studying art while in college, and there 
is an interesting family-group, still pre- 
served, which Morse did while he was 
an undergraduate. Immediately on 
his graduation, Morse proceeded to 
England to take up painting seriously. 
He worked hard, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy and took awards. He even 
took the gold medal for a single figure 
in sculpture. At the end of four years, 
Morse returned to America, and then 
his troubles began, Though he asked 
prices that were moderate, and painted 
well, there was not a sufficiently prom- 
ising outlook to justify him in giving all 
his time to art. He turned to me- 
chanical invention, in which he had 
always shown skill, and made himself 
immortal with his telegraph, as well as 
independently wealthy, though he 
never forsook art entirely, and became 
a patron of it when by other means 
he acquired the power. 

Samuel Isham pays Morse a fine 
tribute in his “History of American 
Painting.” He says in part: “It was 
a serious loss to art when painting 
ceased to be foremost in the thoughts 
of Morse. Without being a genius, this 
man was perhaps better calculated than 
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another to give in pictures the spirit 
of the difficult times from 1830 to 
1860. Morse was a man sound in 
mind and body, well born, well edu- 
cated, and both by birth and educa- 
tion in sympathy with his time. . . 
His ideals were not too far ahead of 
his public. . . . In the best of his work 
there is a real painter’s feeling for his 
material. The heads he paints have 
a soundness of construction .. . the 
poses are graceful or interesting, the 
costumes skilfully arranged, and in 
addition he understands the charac- 
ter of his sitters, the men and women 
of the transition period, shrewd, capa- 
ble, but rather commonplace, lacking 
the cosmopolitan graces of a later 
day.” 

In his portrait of Lafayette, Morse 
has carried out the setting and the 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


QUEEN VIcToRIA, BY THOMAS SULLY 


environment of the stereotyped grand 
style. At first glance there may seem 
little to commend the picture as a 
work of art. Upon a second glance, 
one begins to see how much better the 
painting is, because Morse was an 
artist. Undoubtedly Lafayette was a 
small man with a ponderous face. 
Morse posed him at the top of a stair- 
way; lowered the landscape; sur- 
rounded the whole scene with a beauti- 
fully handled sky—clouds that lower, 
and then break into a light that almost 
gleams, all retaining the factors which 
sustain the height for the figure. It is 
a nice bit of sentiment to include the 
portrait busts of Washington and 
Franklin, friends of Lafayette in France 
and during the Revolutionary War. 
(This picture was painted when La- 
fayette visited the United States.) 

The portrait of Mrs. De Forest is a 
fine example of Morse at his best. 
With nothing to detract from the 
beauty of the sitter, the painter has 
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devoted his skill to holding fast the 
personal charm and vivacity of a de- 
lightful woman. Morse chose to make 
the portrait strong with contrasts. 
It is little more than a study in black 
and white, to which the dark hair and 
eyes of the subject lend themselves 
perfectly. The white, which is ren- 
dered brilliantly in three places—the 
face, the neck, and the uppermost fold 
of the shawl—is tempered into the 
background beautifully by the pattern 
of the wrap in the lower foreground of 
the picture, and by the shading of the 
turban into shadow at the top. It is 
in looking at pictures like this that 
the student of American art history 
becomes convinced that he knows too 
little of the work of the good artists. 

Gilbert Stuart was a resident of 
Philadelphia when the National Acad- 
emy of Design was founded, and there- 
fore not eligible as an active member. 
But he was made an honorary member, 
and became an exhibitor. Stuart was 
the greatest artist to return from the 
Old World and identify his effort with 
contemporary American painters. 
From the very beginning of the associa- 
tion of the American art student with 
the masters of European painting, there 
has been a precocious ability in the 
American to analyze and ferret out 
the manners and methods of the 
teacher. Certainly Stuart did this. 
He seemed to have no real European 
artist-forebear. He had lived in Lon- 
don three years, had exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and had a matured 
style quite his own, when he went to 
West. 

Stuart worked with great rapidity, 
for his time. He was able to take 
six sitters a day in London, never 
keeping one longer than an _ hour, 
or an hour and a half—the portrait 
was completed, at the longest, in four 


sittings. Stuart has less prettiness in 
his portraits than the great Englishmen 
who worked beside him. But there is 
much to say in favor of the character 
he reveals, and of the real worth and 
charm he can discover in the truth of 
a homely face. 

It may have been because of financial 
involvement, but Gilbert Stuart claimed 
that he returned to America in order 
that he might paint Washington. It 
was after Stuart had spent two years 
in Boston that he went to Philadelphia, 
and there realized his desire to portray 
the greatest of the first great Americans. 
The likeness shown by the National 
Academy is the famous Landsdowne 
portrait, belonging to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. That 
the pose is dignified and in keeping 
with the character of Washington is 
to be seen at a glance, and in this 
picture reverence and gratitude for its 
existence renders the subject greater 
than the artist. 

An idea of his way of working may 
be had from the unfinished portrait 
of Mrs. Perez Morton (Worcester Mu- 
seum), .one of the loveliest Stuart 
canvases in America. The face is 
finished. ‘The eyes are dark, the hair 
is black; the flesh tones are a mellowed 
white, with pale red lips, and delicately 
flushed cheeks. ‘The face is perfectly 
set in the nondescript scarf, which is 
blocked in with a few darkened lines, 
and a thin wash of white that shades 
into a suggested textile. As a sketch 
the picture gains in spontaneity and 
breadth of treatment; it also tells much 
of Stuart’s workmanship. 

Sully held the same kind of a mem- 
bership in the National Academy that 
Stuart did, because of his residence in 
Philadelphia. Sully was like many 
other young Americans who began an 
artist’s career. An early marriage in- 
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terfered with his study in England;, 


but it was at last secured for him. 
Living on little more than bread and 
water for months, Sully made the 
most of his contacts with the old 
masters, the younger students, and 
West’s kindly guidance. Drawing at 
night, studying anatomy between 
times, and painting all day, he filled 
every minute, and insured success 
when he returned to America. 

A second trip to England brought 
release from financial care. This time 
he spent two years or more, and filled 
the commission from the St. George 
Society for a portrait of the young 
Queen Victoria. The reproduction 
used is the sketch for the portrait, 
which hangs in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The portrait owned by the St. 
George Society, in Philadelphia, is 
full length, and shows Sully at his 
best—his best in several ways. His 


sitter failing in much that was queenly, 
the artist had to supply what the young 
girl lacked. Short in stature, if not 
actually dumpy, with eyes that bulged 
and a chin that receded, such a sub- 
ject would have taxed any well-in- 


tentioned artist. Sully posed the 
Queen on steps leading to the throne. 
Half way up she pauses, and looks 
back over her shoulder. The trailing 
royal robes give added height; the 
backward glance gives a front view 
of the face, displaying the good shoul- 
ders to the best possible advantage. 
The rich robe, with the additional 
gleam of the jewels and the crown, are 
accessories seldom found in a portrait 
by an American painter. 

John Neagle is one of the earlier 
men who occasionally painted a pic- 
ture of extraordinary merit. In his 
one-man-show given by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, last year, 
his portrait of Pat Lyon, the black- 
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smith, stood out as one of his best. 
Neagle has presented a fine centralized 
subject in the figure of the smith. 
The ample equipment of the shop 
furnished unusual material for still-life; 
the little boy shared a place of interest; 
while the scene from the window is an 
atmospheric contrast pleasing to see, 


Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries 
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as well as a means of obtaining light. 

Up to this point in American paint- 
ing, the entire trend had been toward 
portraiture, when the human form was 
the subject of the artist. Woodville, 












Eastman Johnson, Henry Inman, 
Charles C. Ingham and others made the 
small story-telling picture popular. It 
was invariably interesting. Often there 
was something comical about it. The 
picture was well painted, and the sur- 
rounding details were clearly and con- 
vincingly presented. The story was 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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literally a bit of every-day life, and 
posed by those who lived it. “The 
Goose Raffle,’ painted by W. S. 
Mount (1807-1868), is a perfect illus- 
tration of this type of picture. In 
fact, Mount’s work has much to com- 
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mend it; in this example, the drawing 
is good, the figures are grouped to 
advantage, and they are placed in 
proper light, in good relation to each 
other, and they remain there, to the 
honor of the painter’s skill. 

Winslow Homer was related to this 
group, but became known in his later 
life in an entirely different phase of 
painting. The figures which brought 
him his first recognition belong to the 
days of the Civil War, and his news- 
paper experience in the South. “The 
Carnival’ is one of his best negro 
studies, recently acquired by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

It was about 1880 that the old art 
societies were rejuvenated, winter ex- 
hibitions took on new life, and Amer- 
ican art became a factor in the larger 
eastern cities. Frank Duveneck, a 
few years before, had fallen upon the 
Royal Academy of Munich like an 
army—and “taken it’’ single-handed. 
He won every prize they had to give: 
composition; classical drawing; figure- 
painting; still life; portraiture. In 
1875 he returned with about half a 
dozen pictures, and gave his first “‘one- 
man-show”’ in Boston. The critics 
gave him the highest praise. Boston, 
assisted by William Morris Hunt, had 
been gradually waking up to new con- 
ditions, and new elements in the trend 
of modern art, and they offered Du- 
veneck every inducement to locate 
there permanently. New York City 
was much less taken with his work, 
while in Cincinnati, his home city, the 
response to his exhibition was not 
sufficient to deter him from returning 
to Europe for further study. 

A large company of American art 
students went with him. Young and 
enthusiastic, almost without exception, 
these men made a place for themselves 
in the art world, and became known on 
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Courtesy Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 


WINIFRED Dysart, BY GEORGE FULLER 


both sides of the Atlantic. William 
Merritt Chase, John W. Alexander, 
Frank Currier, Walter Shirlaw, Theo- 
dore Wendell, Julian Storey, Julius 
Rolshoven, Frederick Vinton, Carl 
Marr, Oliver Dennett Grover, Bacher 
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and others made up the student group 
who worked with untiring zeal, in the 
Munich days. They went to Polling 
to save money; they shared objects in 
painting their still life; they posed for 
each other when poverty and circum- 
stances made models scarce; they went 
into Munich to exhibit; they went to 
Florence to study the Florentine mas- 
ters; they tarriedin Rome. When they 
descended upon Venice they fraternized 
with Whistler, and even the shy, unap- 
proachable John Sargent became one of 
them during these months in Italy, 
where, as with eyes like eagles, with- 
out limitation to their physical endur- 
ance, with an insatiable appetite for 
work, with the irresistible energy of 
the American student, they traveled 
and studied. 

The portrait of Professor Loeffts, a 
fellow student at the Royal Academy, is 
the picture which will represent Duve- 
neck in the Centennial exhibition. This 
canvas is a treasure, especially valued 
by the Cincinnati Museum, which has 
refused again and again the effort of 
Munich to purchase the portrait for 
its Modern Gallery. The painting as it 
stands is the work of one day, and one 
sitting, plus the patience and interest of 
the sitter, and the enthusiastic, un- 
erring judgment of the artist. As a 
picture, the canvas is beautiful. The 
freshness remains, the color is rich, the 
simplicity is powerful, and the portrait 
is one that will make a lasting impres- 
sion. There is sufficient evidence in 
any work of Duveneck’s to place him 
where, as painter, teacher, or man of 
discernment, he belongs. While the 
whole art-world regrets the shortness 
of the time during which he painted, 
it is gratifying that so much of his 
work, in every stage of completion, is 
available for study. Of the group of 
painters associated so pleasantly with 
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him during the student years, he was 
the only man to remain true to the 
darker treatment of the canvas. He 
looked on with understanding; in a 
way he believed in the new movement; 
he saw that in following out the new 
way of seeing, a real contribution 
would be made to modern art. He 
painted the well-known portrait of Mrs. 
Duveneck after having seen the work 
of Bastien Le Page; but, while he 
anticipated much from it, the result 
was a matter he was willing to leave to 
others, and Duveneck never entered 
the fold of the Impressionists. 

When the Duveneck group returned 
to America, they took up their work 
seriously, desirous above all else to 
achieve a place for American art. 


William Merritt Chase was for a long 
time one of the greatest factors in bring- 
ing creditable American art before the 
American public. It is impossible to 
obtain an idea of Chase’s work with one 
picture. He worked in oil, pastel, in 
black and white, and in water-color. 
The range of his subject-matter is quite 
as comprehensive: still-life, genre, land- 
scape and portraiture all engrossed 
him. Nor was that all. Chase grew 
with the years. There are excellent 
examples of his work all along the way 
of his artistic career. Several of the best 
products of his early days hang in 
Munich and in Paris; he is represented 
in almost every Museum in the United 
States, and his worth is well known, 
but one looks aghast at the idea of one 
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picture typifying Chase. 
posed in the center of the canvas, 
purely as a pattern and a paintable 
subject, with no literary attractions for 
the observer, painted often with mas- 
terly skill, is the type of composition 
which rises at once to the mind’s eye, 


One figure 


as a Chase figure-piece. His still-life 
presents the glistening surface of an 
onion, as beautifully as if it were the 
noblest textile; the iridescence, and 
wet slickness of a fish, until it is slip- 
pery; the richer iridescence of a dried 
herring, a bit of glass or a jewel, until 
it is a magnificent color note. The 
last word has in no way been said for 
William Merritt Chase; he was one of 
the best American artists. 

Those who believe that America, by 
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way of her painting, has made a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the artistic 
production of the century, may point 
with pride to the work of the artists 
noted in the following pages. It is 
perfectly safe to say for these American 
painters, that while there may have 
been those who foreshadowed them, not 
one had a prototype; not one, when he 
had matured his artistic speech, had 
anything especially strong that was 
not his own. Each was vitally inter- 
ested in his time, thoroughly cognizant 
of passing tendencies in his profession. 
Each in some way identified himself 
with an interesting problem—often a 
living issue—but retained a marked 
individuality which as time passes will 
give his creative effort greater con- 
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sideration and a higher place. These 
men stand so entirely alone, that they 
will be scanned separately. 

Sir Edwin Abbey—born at Phila- 
delphia in 1852—came into paintnig 
by way of being an illustrator. And 
as a painter, he chose to retain the 
story-telling character of subject-mat- 
ter. He then began the stupendous 
task of making all the detail of his 


ing of compelling character. The 
artist obtains his heart’s desire in the 
effect he has upon those who view this 
canvas; no one is able to pass it by. 
The three central figures and the three 
to the right would make in themselves 
six superb studies if they were taken 
alone. This is the cost, to an artist, 
of a group. To neglect one single, 
prominent character would be to sacri- 
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THE CARNIVAL, BY WINSLOW HOMER 


pictures historically correct. He car- 
ried this research to the smallest trifle; 
he spent a fortune in obtaining little 
objects which would complete his his- 
torical presentations. Shoe-buckles, 
buttons, sword-hilts, bits of textile, 
velvet, satin, and damask, something to 
reveal the character of a rare brocade— 
all enter into the pictures of Abbey. 
“The Penance of Eleanor”’ is a paint- 


fice the whole, but the study, time, 
talent and skill in painting, given to 
one small figure of real artistic value, 
would achieve a masterpiece if occu- 
pying a canvas alone. 

It is a lamentable fact that there is 
so little of the work of George Fuller, 
and that his productive period was so 
short. In his painting there is rare 
beauty, great individuality—some- 
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thing pathetically remote, not quite 
hopeless, but grave and melancholy. 
Fuller felt that he was failing as an 
artist, and on the death of his father 
and older brother, he forsook his art to 
assume the responsibilities of sup- 
porting his widowed mother and the 
remaining children. Having decided 
to give up his painting, he prepared for 
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the sacrifice by stealing away to Europe 
for six months, during which time he 
lived in the galleries, communing with 
those who had carried to the heights 
the artlihe was forsaking. Upon his 
return, he went back to the New Eng- 
land farm and undertook to force a 
living}for the family from its rocky, 
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barren soil. For years he toiled, say- 
ing little or nothing of his art. When 
the mood was on him, Fuller stole away 
and painted. After twenty years of 
hard labor on the farm, heart-sick and 
weary, with things going steadily from 
bad to worse while debt piled up and 
the mortgage remained a fixture he was 
prevailed upon by his friends to give a 
one-man-show in Boston. Ten or 
twelve canvases were dragged from 
their hiding-place and exhibited. In 
the first days, the few pictures which 
were sold paid the mortgage. The re- 
maining eight years of his life, there was 
a ready market for his work. No one 
else has done what Fuller accomplished ; 
his figures nearly always hold an ex- 
pectant pose, portraying dread, fright, 
or a wistfulness amounting almost to 
prayer. He enshrouds them in a 
barely penetrable mist that adds mys- 
tery and an elusive element which 
holds the observer entranced. This 
makes their interest a little more than 
merely human, though not quite un- 
earthly. ‘Winifred Dysart,’ owned by 
the Worcester Museum, in Massachu- 
setts, is a splendid example of this kind. 
In “And She Was a Witch,” which 
hangs with the Academy exhibition, the 
charm of landscape is added to the 
figures. There is a richness about the 
earth as Fuller paints it, but one feels 
distinctly the artist’s love of his pig- 
ment in the treatment of the canvas. 
A very different feeling, born of his 
early training as both sculptor and 
painter, is manifest in the work of 
Thomas Eakins. To those who for 
years had esteemed him highly for 
this very sculptural quality in the 
handling of his canvases, the slowly 
growing public comprehension of his 
value as an artist is very gratifying. 
In “The Chess Players,’”’ the art stu- 
dent will notice at once how well 
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Eakins has posed the sitters for the 
picture. The pyramidal group in the 
foreground falls naturally into the ac- 
cepted triangular good-form of com- 
position, which is not forced. There is 
additional strength in the second tri- 
angle, which lies rhythmically outside 
the first, and is formed by the small 
table, with its glistening glassware, 
the back of the chair—from which the 
disturbed player in anxiety for his 
game has pulled away—and the picture 
hanging over the mantel. Such things 
are small points, but they make or ruin 
a picture, and it is the big man who 
does not fall down upon such detail. 

A man of rare mind and ability was 
John LaFarge. Without intending to 
be an artist, he was made one by his 
sheer love of the beautiful, his non- 
acceptance of the theories and practice 
of the professional leaders in the art 
world, and his interest in the problems 
of the day. These things, his meeting 
with prominent artists in the old and 
the new worlds and two severe illnesses 
which gave him time for mature delib- 
eration, decided the matter, and La- 
Farge cast his lot with those who 
follow the Will-o-the-Wisp of creative 
work. His painting is full of meaning 
and character to the art student and 
to other painters; but La Farge speaks 
most clearly to the connoisseur. His 
‘Muse of Painting’’ runs the scale of 
blues and greens. Though the sim- 
plicity of the composition makes it 
at first appear an easy painting to 
grasp, it soon develops that by the 
inch there is something to see in it. 
The whole intricacy of La Farge is 
declared in the picture, and he becomes 
the earliest of the apostles of light in 
America, led’ by Hunt, and in his 

interest going further than anyone else. 
_ Elihu Vedder was a man of marked 
personality. His work is unique, un- 
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like that of any other artist. No one 
more completely abandoned himself 
to a mannerism; he combined a rhyth- 
mical, swirling motive with the princi- 
pal subject of many of his compositions. 
In ‘The Keeper of the Threshold,’ re- 
produced on the cover of this issue, 
Vedder has increased his problem by 
the difficulties of filling a circular 
space. Effortlessly the painter wrestles 
with an exceedingly trying pair of 
motives. The first is a straight hori- 
zontal line beginning with the three 
lily-like forms, or rosettes, in the fore- 
ground. This line parallels itself with 
each rising step. The second motive is 
the ascending, serpentine mass, which 
has nothing in common with a straight 
line, but merges itself with the encir- 
cling vapor of the rayless halo. Witha 
touch of absolute dare-deviltry, Vedder 
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sends up from either hand a wavering 
flame. To all intents and purposes 
those flames are vertical straight lines, 
but they do not disturb. The figure 
possesses beauty and strength; the 
whole partakes of the spirit of a vestal 
deity, classical in feeling but expressed 
with Vedder’s peculiarly individual 
manner. 

Abbott Thayer was without pre- 
cedent in his style, and remains without 
followers. His portraits of women and 
winged figures are among his best 
known pictures. His figures are 
usually large and massive; there is no 
action in them, but great dignity and 
plasticity. The trend of Thayer’s art 
is toward the classical, but the sub- 
jects and treatment are modern. He is 
most successful in avoiding prettiness, 
and in securing strength and real 
beauty. While Thayer’s women are 
almost amazonian in size, there is 
something exceedingly gentle and ten- 
der in their character, and whether 
they be mothers or maids, the charm of 
purity and of womanly reserve is 
always present. 

It is difficult to find in the art of 
John W. Alexander’s maturer years 
any remaining evidence of his Munich 
period. Everything that came from 
his easel seemed to be going further and 
further toward the light, toward phases 
that were baffling, yet he painted them 
well. “The Ring,” owned by the 
Metropolitan Museum, is an excellent 
example of the problem of sunlight. 
It also shows the quality of facility 
which is always present in the work of 
Alexander. As he left a picture, there 
is never anything to indicate that it 
had been difficult to paint. 

Among the American painters known 
better in the old world than in the 
United States is Max Bohm. Almost 
every painting which was shown in 
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New York for his memorial exhibition 
had hung in the Royal Academy of 
England and in the Paris Salon. The 
portrait of Mrs. Bohm, used as an 
illustration, is one of the finest things 
Bohm ever did. Using the sea for 
the background, the artist takes ad- 
vantage of the breeze to catch the flying 
veil as a logical bit of motion, which 
adds greatly to the picture. No other 
painter used his pigment quite as Bohm 
did. He worked very slowly; taking 
months to complete a composition. 
He encompassed a character of bold- 
ness in his painting, but while it gave 
strength and breadth to the rendition, 
it did more: it effaced the time ele- 
ment, and in regarding his pictures one 
feels that they will always bespeak 
sympathy and appreciation, and that 
in standard they will increase with the 
years to come. 

George Bellows was a big man, pos- 
sessed of a big vision, and a big art. 
Personally he was unassuming and 
most agreeable to meet. Perhaps the 
best key to his painting is to be found 
in his lithographs. It is in them that 
he reveals his love and reverence for 
Michel Angelo. It is in the clinch, the 
poses, and in the taut muscles of his 
gladiators that one sees Bellows’ tran- 
scription of the Italian master. In 
his character studies and portraits—for 
the average person who looks At pic- 
tures—Bellows was at his best. These 
pictures are strong, truthful, full of 
character, and given out in a way that 
convinces one of the sincerity of the 
man and of his independence—and by 
way of such spendid achievement, and 
such sincerity, George Bellows has 
taken his place among the best Amer- 
ican artists. 

John Singer Sargent became active 
in the art world just as painting was 
forsaking literature and becoming a 
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pure art; as better things were be- 
coming best; as black was making way 
for white; as a glory of color was 
transplanting sombre hues. Over a 
period of fifty years, Sargent was 
actually seeing with an artist’s eye. 
He was a vital force in the realm of 
painting, and there is much to be 
learned from the individual achieve- 
ment of this one American artist. 
The technique of Sargent seemed to be 
what the occasion required. The 
treatment of each portrait was a mas- 
terly presentation of what he saw. 
In “The Sulphur Match,” the char- 
acter of abandonment, easy indiffer- 
ence and placid acceptance of the 
minute is revealed quite as plainly by 
the garments of the woman, and the 
hooking of her shoe-heels upon the 
chair-round, as by her facial expression. 
In the portrait of Robert Louis Steven- 
son the temperament, the whimsical, 
fancifully imaginative mind, is shown 
by the surroundings. The sitter’s ner- 
vous restlessness is shown by his pose, 
and by the hesitancy in his inter- 
rupted walk—which is the pose. Sar- 
gent caught in that picture every 
qualifying element that could interpret 
the thoughtful sensitiveness of the 
writer. 


In “A Vele Gonfie,’’ one of the 
famous Wertheimer portraits, there is 
great spirit. Nothing could be further 
removed from the other two paintings 
than this dashing, well-dressed, laugh- 
ing woman, who apparently waits only 
a second for the observer to admire her, 
and then rushes on with the wind which 
blew her into view. 

In painting men and women, Sar- 
gent is virtually their spokesman; pow- 
erless as to what he may do, his limi- 
tation being placed very emphatically 
by what he sees before him. The 
painter may choose his sitter. After 
that there remains to him his virtuosity, 
his penetrating sight, some trite ac- 
quisitions and a few clever eliminations, 
then he paints what he feels and thinks. 

There is a very definite change in the 
treatment of portraiture since the time 
of Gilbert Stuart, but these reproduc- 
tions have proven that there have been 
masters all along the way. The un- 
fortunate feature of so brief an article 
as this is that all painters cannot come 
into it. Some of these American 
painters were great; all of these Amer- 
ican painters were good, with some 
great work to their credit. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN IN A MUSEUM 


By JANNETTE May Lucas 


HE world was old, as 
geologists count age, 
when man emerged to 
play his part in that 
time—now continually 
pushed backward— 
which historians call 
pre-history. We have 
no Time Machine projecting us back- 
ward to enable us to see Primitive Man 
in his own form; no 
means of transport 
can enable us to view 
within an hour the 
varied conditionsamid 
which he had his 
being. But within 
a museum hall, in- 
spired by such a stu- 
dent as_ Professor 


BS: 


PILTDOWN MAN 


Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, the knowledge 
of the years may be 


locked into a few 
cases of specimens. 
Descended from no 
known ape either 
living or fossil, there 
can be no doubt that 
ape and man alike 
shared a common an- 
cestor, itself as yet 
unknown. Even the lately discovered 
Australopithecus africanus, after much 
discussion, can but serve to illumine the 
pastalittle more. Not strange, surely. 
When death came to the forest-dwell- 
ing, although probably not arboreal, 
creatures in those primeval woods the 
bodies quietly disintegrated into the 
leaves of the forest floor with no water 
to turn them into enduring stone. 
Still, here and there, one fell into 
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stream, drinking-hole or flood and was 
preserved that living man might read 
the story of his dawn. 

It is no mere conjecture, however, 
but careful study of known conditions 
which leads scientists to the conclusion 
that in all probability the Asiatic con- 
tinent formed the background of that 
great natural drama which wasachieved 
through slow ages of gradual change. 
Evolving through 
millions of years, pos- 
sibly from such a form 
as the Propliopithecus 
found in the Oligo- 
cene of Egypt, the 
lost ancestors of the 
living apes as well 
as the  pre-human 
ancestors of man 
branched off and 
specialized. Several 
million years of man- 
like ancestry must lie 
behind the ape-man 
Pithecanthropus  erec- 
tus. This most prim- 
itive of all known 
human creatures lived 
in Java when that 
country was a part 
of the Asian mainland, 
and contemporaneous with him were a 
group of elephants called Stegodons, 
rhinoceros and bison related to living 
forms, and arboreal apes. Though 
known only from a skull-cap, femur, 
bit of chin and some less important 
fragments, there can be no doubt that, 
however low his brain power, Pithe- 
canthropus was in truth a man. 

Perhaps it seems impossible to say 
that we are reasonably sure how this 
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fragmentary creature actually looked, 
but this is one of the details which 
makes primitive man in a museum of 
especial interest. For here are not 
only casts of the bone fragments them- 
selves, but a restoration ‘‘in the flesh’”’: 
and if it seems surprising, a little 
thought will show that it is only an 
outcome of scientific study. For if a 
man has given his life to accurate 
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knowledge of bones individually and as 
they are related one to another, from a 
known fragment he may build up the 
connected bones with reasonable cer- 
tainty. From thence the steps are 


easy. Many experiments, much careful 
weighing and measuring, have estab- 
lished the amount of flesh over the bony 
structure of the skull to within the most 
minute fraction. By the application of 
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EXHIBITION CASE SHOWING PITHECANTHROPUS 


this knowledge Dr. J. H. McGregor has 
caused not only Pithecanthropus but 
his successors to stand before us. 

In these studies of primitive man, 
as in so many of our interests, Europe 
has given us a very great amount of the 
material. The earliest fragment, the 
massive lower jaw belonging to Homo 
heidelbergensis, was not found until 
1907 near the city from which the name 


is taken. The deposits in which it was 
found indicate that this creature lived 
in that period called the Second Inter- 
Glacial, when the great glaciers had 
retreated from much of Europe and a 
climate not unlike 

that of the present 


prevailed. Bear, 
deer and moose, as 
well as mammoth 
and rhinoceros, 
abounded in the 
heavy forests. 
Following this per- 
iod glaciers again 
swept over a great 
portion of Europe: 
ice, cold, biting 
winds—but few save 
such animals as were 
built to withstand 
arctic conditions re- 
mained. Reindeer, 
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woolly mammoth and woolly rhino- 
ceros lived through the bleak period— 
20,000 years, some geologists say— 
in fair abundance. Still, this, the 
Third Glacial Period, was not so severe 
as that which preceded it, and in much 
of Europe there was a climate not un- 
like that of the steppe country today. 
Undoubtedly some animals may have 
lived over in the milder valleys, yet the 
stag, aurochs and wisent, as well as the 
horses, tell of a type of fauna built to 
endure hardship. Whether any man- 
creature survived we do not know; no 
bones have been found contemporane- 
ous with animals of 
the time. Yet there 
are traces of rude 
implements. 

In the Greek tales 
—dare we call them 
ancient now?—it 
was the divine gift of 
fire which signified 
man’s progress. Be- 
fore man may have 
cooked he had evi- 
dently developed a 
technique, crude 
though it was, in 
the making of wea- 
pons to secure food. 
Largely the matter 
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of chance as to form, with but a few 
poor strokes to make them better, flints 
are found clearly telling of human 
touches—the heralds of man’s mastery 
of machinery, of his creation of the 
complex arts of civilization. As to 
whether these ar- 
chaic tools are to be 
properly dated 
from the Second 
Interglacial or from 
the Third Inter- 
glacial period may 
still be disputed: 
it seems safe to say 
that these earliest 
paleoliths were of 
the type used both 
by Heidelberg Man 
and by the next 
later race, the Pilt- 
down. 
Eoanthropus, po- 
etically called the 
Dawn-Man, found 
near Piltdown, Sus- 
sex, was the first 
find with a fairly 
complete skull. 
Clearly man had 
gone some distance 
on his long journey 
to have developed, 
as his brain-capa- 
city indicates, some 
power of speech, some power of 
reason. He had become man in- 
deed, although still thick-necked and 
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with the protruding jaw of an ape. 
That Piltdown man was but a clumsy 
artificer his flints have already told us. 

From the time of Piltdown man the 
tale of the years runs fairly clear, even 
if the records are not quite continuous. 
One great race, the 
Neanderthal, seems 
to have dominated 
the world.  Scat- 
tered from southern 
France to Croatia, 
from Africa to Eng- 
land, varying slight- 
ly in certain skele- 
tal points, there 
can yet be no doubt 
that the man of the 
next 100,000 years 
is of one great kind. 
And because he had 
begun to live in 
groups, to dwell in 
shelters and to bury 
his dead, we know 
much more about 
him. Large-headed, 
clearly capable of 
thought — though 
not of our type of 
brain —_ thick- 
necked, long-armed 
with bent knees and 
short, heavy body, 
there is an- ines- 
capable sense of brute power about 
this remote ancestor. It is not 
hard to imagine his ferocity as a 
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hunter, nor his success in catching a 
swift quarry, pursued now with far 
better weapons. 

Perhaps it was the need for flints for 
the many new tools that Neanderthal 
man developed to his use, or possibly it 
was the changing climate, that drove 
these primeval beings to live in 
shelters. Doubtless in the ease of 
spring and summer the river-cliffs with 
their rock-shelters near the flints were 
desirable at once for material and as 
vantage ground from which to spy the 
great migrations of animals moving 
along the valleys. Yet once more the 
world was changing. The bitter winds 
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and snows of lengthening winters were 

but forerunners of the shorter summers 

of another period of ice. Far from his 

dim ancestor as he had gone, man was, 

as he still is, an animal. Other crea- 

tures, hunger-driven and dying in the 

cruel glacial snows, sought crannies and 

holes in rocks as refuge. Neanderthal 

man must have won his dwelling dearly, 

filching it from its fierce animal owners, 

the great cave bear and cave lion, whose 

return and attack must have been a 

thing of constant dread. Nor were the 

caves constant protection. The milder 

seasons must have brought constant 

seepage of water, and it is at the mouths 

of these caverns that life seems to have 

gone on. Here, too, are found the 

“hearths.”’ For Prometheus’ gift wasat 

last his, and as the records of the Nean- 

derthal age are read, we find that man 

had begun to cook—more probably to 

char—his food and use portions of 

bone to supplement flint in his imple- 
ments. 

It was left for the succeeding race, 

the Cro-Magnon, however, to be light- 

ened by the Un- 

dying Fire it- 

self—not only 

to ornament 

those bones, but 

to produce really 

great art. In 

all human _his- 

tory few things 

are more amaz- 

ing than the 

sudden disap- 

pearance of the 

widely spread 

Neanderthal 

race and its re- 

f placement by a 

totally different 

type of man. 

Probably origi- 
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nating in Asia, and not impossibly in- 
vading Europe from an easterly direc- 
tion, the Cro-Magnons were a race 
thousands of years in the making. Tall 
and splendidly built, with a magnifi- 
cent brain capacity, there can be no 
doubt of both their physical and mental 
power—and its companion esthetic 
faculty. It is to the Cro-Magnons 
that the marvelous cave paintings 
belong, studies as living to-day as they 
were thousands of years ago when the 
artists could see their animal subjects 
roaming the forests in the cold, dry air. 
Why they painted in the recesses of 
caves we may never know; whether the 
walls were better, or whether religious 
fervor drove these early artists to 
struggle with the faltering light of 
smoky stone lamps. Whatever the 
motive, we can but feel awed admira- 
tion for men who could so triumphantly 
surmount such incredible difficulties 
that it is impossible to think of them as 


primitive. That so magnificent a race 
could disperse without descendants 
seems a thing of fancy rather than fact, 
yet one of the great problems of archae- 
ologists and ethnologists today is the 
question of just who may be con- 
sidered the possible living Cro- 
Magnons. 

After this great race came a time 
when several smaller racial elements 
predominated in different portions of 
Europe, individual in their develop- 
ment of flints and bone, and, in the light 
of Cro-Magnon achievement, produc- 
ing inferior cave paintings. With the 
beginning of our present climate, com- 
munication with the north opened and 
the Neolithic period, spreading from 
the hunters of the north and the lake- 
dwellers of central Europe to Africa, 
became in Egypt that period of man’s 
life at which historians begin their tale 
of the years. 


URBS AETERNA 


Colonos hears the nightingales no more; 

Vanished the shady planes of Academe; 

Yet still the sages muse and poets dream 
Where shrunk Ilyssus laves an arid shore; 
And still whene’er the moon’s pale glories pour 

On shattered architrave and marble beam, 

Athene’s fane, the perfect, the supreme, 
Assumes the majesty that once it wore. 


O mourn no grandeur passed, no beauty fled! 
Our city is from change a thing apart, 

And still has power to rapture and control. 
Seek not her living presence with the dead; 
She is the day-star of the waking heart, 

The sun that lights each visionary soul. 


—George Meason Whicher 





SABRATHA AND LEPTIS MAGNA 
THE GLORIES OF ROMAN TRIPOLITANIA 


By Guipo CALza 


RCHAEOLOGICAL 

discoveries made in 

. Tripolitania are ver- 

itable revelations for 

all because, though 

the neighboring 

French colonies of 

Tunis and Algeria have for many 

years yielded rich Punic and Roman 

finds, Tripolitania has not been visited 

except by hurried travelers, whose 

observations and descriptions have not 

allowed us to anticipate the sumptuous- 
ness of the vestiges of Rome. 

Oea [Tripoli] had kept the Arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, the sole monument 
which revealed her Roman origin, 
hidden under the pitiable garment 
given it by the Arabs and Turks. This 
has now been liberated from over- 
crowding modern filth and surrounded 
by a “zone of respect,” which has been 
laid out as a charming garden. The 
demolition of the wretched little Tri- 
politan houses still standing in front of 
it will soon make it visible to all who 
disembark at Tripoli. 


The arch, erected through the muni- 
ficence of C. Calpurnius Celsus to com- 
memorate the victory over the Par- 
thians in 165 A. D., stood in the centre 
of the ancient city at the intersection of 
the two principal roads of the colony. 
It is a quadrifront structure, the two 
narrower fronts being on the Cardo, the 
two wider on the Decumano. Four 
pilasters built of large blocks of 
Pentelic marble carry the cupola, an 
admirable construction of trapezoidal 
blocks which form an octagonal calotte 
only four inches in thickness, placed, by 
means of a singular constructive ex- 
pedient, over the top of the rectangular 
arch with openings underneath, which 
are closed by heavy architraves. The 
summit of the arch terminated, prob- 
ably, inacusp. The niches on the east 
and west sides were intended for hon- 
orary statues of the two emperors, one 
of which, representing Lucius Verus, 
has been found, and is in the museum at 
Tripoli. Two other niches may, per- 
haps, have contained the statues of the 
donors, who were notabilities of the 


Leptis MAGNA: THE EXCAVATION OF THE STREETS 
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THE GREAT AMPHITHEATRE OF SABRATHA FOUND IN THE LAST EXCAVATIONS 


colony. The entire arch is richly 
decorated. Around the vaults are 
Apollo and Minerva in chariots, drawn 
by griffins and winged sphinxes; below 
them, prisoners and trophies of arms, 
and, under the arches, a decorative 
motive common in Roman art: vine- 
tendrils twined in spirals. 

The vestiges of Rome are, however, 
not numerous in the capital of the 
colony, and the archaeologists full well 
knew they need not look for tokens of 
the Roman Empire at Tripoli so much 
as along the coast and in the interior, 
where successive dominations have 
been less able to efface and degrade the 
remains of the antique civilization. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs di San 
Giuliano had sent a mission into Libya 
in 1910, composed of Professors Halb- 
herr, Aurigemma and Beguinot, to 
make archaeological reconnaissances in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania—the first 
sign of our interest in those lands we 
were to conquer a year later—Dr. 
Aurigemma was sent to Tripoli as In- 


spector of Public Monuments in 1912 
by the Director of Fine Arts. To him, 
in fact, are due the first restoration of 
the Arch of Marcus Aurelius and the 
foundation of the Museum in which are 
collected all that had been dispersed 
under the Turkish régime: not merely 
the objects found in the new excava- 
tions—such, for example, as funeral 
trinkets, and, especially, great numbers 
of glass objects in perfect condition 
from the Tripolitan necropolis on the 
beach—but also some very beautiful 
colored mosaics brought in from a 
countryhouse, discovered in 1914 by 
our soldiers in a place called Zliten, 
between Homs and Misurata. 

We have, therefore, succeeded in 
determining on the conquered soil the 
phases of a flourishing civilization that 
scattered farmhouses and country 
homes all along the coast in the vicinity 
of the three largest cities: Oea (Tripoli), 
Sabratha and Leptis. And when, two 
years ago, the complete conquest and 
pacification of the whole country, and 
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the settlement of the political and 
colonial situation through the intelli- 
gence and wisdom of the Governor, 
Count Volpi, had guaranteed absolute 
security of possession to us, the 
Governor himself desired that the 
sporadic archaeological reconnais- 
sances be followed up by great excava- 
tions at Sabratha and Leptis. These 
now permit us to announce to the world 
the conquest of a monumental zone 
which not only equals, but is perhaps 
superior to, any other in northern 
Africa. The results attained are testi- 
fied to by such luminous witnesses of 
Roman culture, resurrected by the 
energy of Italy, that a distinct addition 
has been made to the patrimony of 
modern civilization, which will recog- 
nize and assimilate its noble and vivi- 
fying educational power. 

Little more than the name of Sab- 
ratha was known until recently. A 
few scattered notices left to us by the 
ancients did not permit us to re- 
construct its history, to recast its life 
or to appreciate its original importance. 
It must have been an emporium of con- 
sequence, situated about eighty kil- 
ometers west of Tripoli. It was 
founded by those intrepid and skillful 
mariners, the Phoenicians, around a 
natural harbor, and became the outlet 
of a great caravan-route that led to the 
coast from the far-distant Fezzan, and 
from ancient Cydamus, 
now Ghadames, on the 
Algerian border. Yet 
beside its presumed ac- 
tivity under the Car- 
thaginian dominion and 
the fact that it sided 
with the Romans in the 
war between Rome and 
Jugurtha, nothing is 
known of it as an em- 


porium with certainty, Tux Ocean or Sanp UNDER WaicH THE IMPERIAL Cry oF Leptis Lies BURIED 
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except that it had the right to coin 
money and to name its own magis- 
trates. The most important notice 
of it in relation to the Empire comes 
neither from Africa nor from the 
ancient writers, but from Ostia, the 
commercial emporium of: the whole 
Mediterranean. There in the third 
century of our era a Statio Sabra- 
thenstum was maintained, an office for 
the representatives of the merchants of 
Sabratha. Moreover, the name Sab- 
ratha is illustrious for two reasons: it 
was the birthplace of Domitilla, who 
became the consort of Vespasian; and 
it absolved from an absurd accusation 
of magic that brilliant orator, the 
philosopher Apuleius, who defended 
himself against his calumniators before 
the tribunal of Sabratha, presided over 
by the Proconsul Claudius Maximus, 
in an harangue sparkling with wit and 
humor. This was in the year 157 A. D. 

Tripolitania was invaded by the 
Vandals and, after their brief dominion, 
by the Byzantines, who brought a new 
series of wars upon the region. These 
ended only in 548, and from them dates 
a large part of the fortifications which 
were constructed over antique Roman 
edifices. Sabratha held within her 
walls a temple dedicated to the Virgin, 
Procopius affirms. The city became a 
heap of ruins after the Arab invasion, 
when the Berber natives offered a 
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sanguinary, heroic resistance in the 
year 643. 

The very brief history of the city is, 
therefore, lacking in eloquence. In- 
stead, the archaeological reconnais- 
sances, the excavations, and the finding 
of numerous long inscriptions have 
made it once more throb with life. The 
city lay all along the sea, and is now 
known in almost its whole extent, 
which was considerable. The two 
mausolea and the amphitheatre have 
revealed its eastern extremity, while 
the port and the 
capitol are almost 
in the centre. The 
amphitheatre, more 
than half of which 
has been brought to 
light after only a 
few months’ work, 
discloses the im- 
portance of the city 
and the size of its 
population, for it is 
only one - third 
smaller than the 
Colosseum. It is 
a suggestive ruin, 
this ellipse of seats, 
built of the local 
limestone, which is 
so soft that it scales off in contact 
with wind and water. We had the good 
fortune to see it populated with hun- 
dreds of natives enveloped in the white 
burnus, almost giving the impression of 
the spectators of ancient times wrapped 
in the Roman toga. 

Excavation has revealed the pecu- 
liarities of its construction. A high 
wall, supported by a solidly constructed 
vault and separated from the upper 
rows of seats, permitted the more 
fortunate spectators to watch the 
gladiatorial combats from close-by. 
The underground chambers at either 


How ONE OF THE MANY STATUES OF LBPTIS 
WAS FOUND 


side of the principal entrance have also 
been explored. They were intended as 
dens for the wild beasts and as storage- 
rooms for the apparatus used in the 
games. The popularity of this monu- 
ment is proven by an inscription which 
recalls to memory the gladiatorial 
contests—lasting five days—which 
were offered to the city by the munifi- 
cent Gaius Fulvius Pudens. In this 
way the son continued the traditional 
generosity of his father, who had 
adorned Sabratha with twelve marble 
fountains, even 
bringing the water 
for them at his own 
expense. 

Although this 
amphitheatre—the 
only one thus far 
known in Tripoli- 
tania — measures 
approximately 2441 
by 1890 feet (62 x 
48 metres), and is 
the second in size 
in Africa, coming 
next to that of EI- 
Djem, we wished to 
search elsewhere at 
Sabratha for the 
imprint of the do- 
minion of Rome. Dr. Bartoccini, 
the very young archaeologist who 
has directed the excavations with ad- 
mirable energy and intelligence for 
the past two years, led us to the ruins 
of the major temple of the colony, the 
Capitolium. Nothing remains of it now 
except three cellae for the statues of 
Jove, Juno and Minerva, elevated on a 
podium, to which we ascend by a broad 
stairway divided into two branches by 
a large altar. One of these consecrated 
statues has been found, a colossal 
bust—Jovi Africanus—with a lofty 
pedestal of Greek marble, bearing the 
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inscription of the donor. This good- 
humored Jove of Sabratha stands en- 
throned in front of the central cella. 
Though modeled without delicacy of 
treatment, after the most usual type of 
the statues of the supreme god of the 
Romans, it seems majestic to us, and 
especially imposing here among the 


in a pagan edifice, with an octagonal 
basin in the centre, used for baptism 
by immersion. A series of sepulchral 
inscriptions found in the excavations 
allow us to date it from the close of the 
fourth century of ourera. What pitiful 
hand, wishing to preserve it during the 
ages, could have hidden the august 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE STREETS OF LEPTIS 


white ruins of an African temple; a 
bulwark of the religion that linked this 
distant colony directly with Rome and 
the Empire. 

When Christianity became strong 
enough to plant its church here also, it 
decreed that the emblem of the new 
Faith, the mystic sign of the cross, 
should triumph close beside the 
Capitol. This church is an apsidal hall 
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image of this Capitoline Jove in the 
subterranean chambers of the temple? 
Without doubt the followers of the new 
religion of Christ recognized in such 
figures, belonging to the pagan Olym- 
pus, the symbols of a cult under which 
Imperial Rome had grown and pros- 
pered. They may have respected them 
for this reason. Who, if not Rome, had 
guaranteed to these colonies the safety 
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of the region, adorned them with im- 
portant monumental edifices, and 
paved the roads with basalt over which 
we pass on our way to other excava- 
tions? 

Between these monuments is a ther- 
mal establishment. Its various halls 


are adorned with polychrome geo- 
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ments of sculptured ornaments and of 
statues—which must have been colos- 
sal—place us in immediate contact with 
the life of the city, which drew wealth 
from her maritime commerce and splen- 
dor from the liberality of private 
citizens and of the most frequently 
mentioned Emperors and Empresses— 
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A Group oF VALUABLE STATUES BROUGHT TO LIGHT AT LEPTIS AND PLACED IN A REED Hut PRIOR TO THEIR 
RESTORATION 


metrical mosaics, in rather delicate 
designs, constituting an organic archi- 
tectonic whole. Facing the sides of the 
entrance-hall are two piscinae with 
hexagonal apsidal basins and a com- 
plete system for heating by means of 
three communicating calidaria. The 
numerous inscriptions, placed provis- 
-ionally in the storehouse at the offices 
of the excavations, with many frag- 


Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, 
Commodus, Faustina and Flavia Domi- 
tilla. 

Sabratha, therefore, prepares one in 
both mind and spirit for the more com- 
plete, superb vision of her elder sister, 
Leptis Magna—the eldest sister, per- 
haps, of all the Roman cities of Africa. 
After rather more than a year of eager, 
intelligent work, Leptis has restored to 
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us about thirty excel- 
lent sculptures, a nu- 
merous series of tri- 
umphal reliefs, and fin- 
ally, many public monu- 
ments, whose grandiose 
character makes them 
worthy of Rome. Such 
are the Thermae, the 
Basilica, and the Arch 
of Septimius Severus. 
Not only do the skele- 
tons of these buildings 
remain, but their im- 
posing architectonic 
lines and their rich or- 
naments, which make 
them seem solemnly 
alive. Had they not 


been conceived and con- 
structed on such lines, 
fully corresponding to the pomp of 
an imperial Roman city, and did 


we not know that for centuries and 
centuries no people, no civilization, has 
been able to continue the life and the 
civilization of Rome, we might be 
tempted to believe these monuments 
recent, they seem so fresh and new. 
The pall of sand which, extending 
itself softly, gradually over the city 
while it was still intact, has covered and 
protected each object in a delicate but 
lasting and impenetrable envelope, add- 
ing to the beauty of the ruins a fasci- 
nating view of little sand mountains 
more than forty feet in height. With 
all its softness, the sand has proved a 
much more solid protection than the 
ashes were for Pompeii, or the rubbish 
which covered other vanished cities. 

A good view, giving a useful impres- 
sion of the grandeur of. this Roman 
colony as a whole, and of its perfect 
state of preservation, may be had by 
climbing up to Point Lebda—to which 
Professor Romanelli, the first excava- 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE BAS-RELIEF ON THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF LEPTIS MAGNA 
ERECTED IN HONOR OF THE EMPEROR SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


tor of Leptis, was our guide. On this 
steep rock by the sea may have stood 
the ancient lighthouse at the mouth of 
Wadi Lepta, the estuary of which 
formed the ample basin of the harbor. 
This basin is intact; also, the big, high 
wharves, built of local limestone, with 
their mooring-stones and the little 
stairs which allowed one to go down to 
the water-level. The solid wall which 
follows the curving coastline and was 
constructed to protect the internal 
horn of the port from the violence of 
the breakers is still undamaged. The 
horn, however, could not have lasted 
long, ifi—even so early as the end of the 
third century, before the age of Con- 
stantine, and while the city was still 
splendid with its monuments—boats 
went five miles off to anchor under the 
shelter of the promontory of Ermeo. 
This port, measuring four hundred 
metres each way—160,000 square 
metres—and therefore much larger 
than the mercantile ports of Carthage 
and other African cities, was without 
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ARABS EMPLOYED IN THE EXCAVATIONS 


doubt the instrument and original 
cause of the prosperity and importance 


of Leptis. The city was founded by 
Phoenicians about 1000 B. C., and the 
port sheltered a merchant marine which 
was first in the service of Carthage, 
then in that of Rome. 

Yet on entering the so-called Im- 
perial Palace, one ceases to marvel at 
the size of the port. The lofty walls 
of the great Basilica surround a hall 
with two apses, where eight enormous 
red granite columns are already in 
place, their Corinthian capitals eighty 
centimetres (more than two and one- 
half feet) in diameter. On them rests 
the white architrave which renders the 
name of Septimus Severus eternal. A 
whole host of cipollino columns which 
will soon return to their old places and 
reassume their old functions, lean 
against the walls, which are con- 
structed of beautiful freestone, and of 


which there still remain the finely 
carved marble doorways and Doric 
friezes with metopes and _ triglyphs. 
This vast hall, divided into three naves 
by colonnades and preserved to a 
height of more than: forty feet, will, 
when the excavations are completed, 
be the surest witness of the splendor 
of Leptis and the most striking ex- 
ample of the architectonic sumptuous- 
ness of Roman monuments. 

Leptis was the birthplace of the 
Emperor Severus, and owes its splen- 
dor in great part to this fact. Yet 
Rome herself, the very seat of Empire 
—not solely the birthplace of Em- 
perors—has left nothing so perfect 
that it can support comparison with 
this Basilica, if only the excavations 
continue to reveal what the first dis- 
coveries announced. Nor can the 
slightest doubt of this remain after one 
has visited the Thermae of the city— 
fifteen thousand square metres in ex- 
tent! 

From a large atrium adorned with 
eight cipollino columns and a marble 
base dedicated by the citizens to Sep- 
timius Severus, their greatest patron, 
one enters two large piscinae, which are 
still intact with their marble facings 
and with almost priceless ornamental 
statues on bases still in their niches. 
The statues include a figure of Mars, 
one of a sea-god, an Aesculapius, and 
Apollo Musagetes, a Venus Pudica, 
Marsyas (with a vigorously expressive 
head), a Hermes with the child Diony- 
sius, a good copy of the Diadumenus by 
Polyclitus, and a torso of an Ephebe, 
believed to be an original by Calamis. 

Because of their artistic value, these 
sculptures have been taken to the 
offices of the excavations, and the room 
where they have been placed tempo- 
rarily has become a little museum—the 
first step toward the foundation of the 
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one which will be built a few years 
hence near the ruins and which will, no 
doubt, be superior to many European 
museums, since it is impossible to sup- 
pose that only the Thermae contained 
works of art. 
Basilica must also have contained artis- 
tic treasures, and not by local artists. 
Moreover, the finding of forty square 
metres of reliefs belonging to the 
quadrifront arch which stood at the 
gate of the ancient city, makes us 
believe this the more strongly. This 
arch was dedicated to the Emperor 
Severus; and these sculptures represent 
him in his triumphal quadriga, in 
battle-scenes, in the act of sacrificing to 
the gods, and accompanied by his 
.Empress and their sons. When the 


reliefs have returned to their places, 
and the columns and entablature have 
resumed their functions of supporting 


the wide vaults, this arch will become 
the monumental entrance to the city 
through some of whose excavated 
streets we have just been passing. 





The Forum and the - 


A city twice as large as Pompeii or 
Ostia, built for the most part of stone 
and marble, which did not have time to 
grow old or to wear out, and which 
neither time nor man could disfigure or 
sack, represents an unicum in Roman 
archaeology. It alone may illustrate 
the pomp of an Empire, the generosity 
of an Emperor who was never forgetful 
of his far-away fatherland. Destiny 
has ordained that we Italians should 
bring to light this, the most brilliant 
gem, perhaps, which Rome has left in 
all Latin Africa, so rich in cities and 
memorials of the great central Power. 
All civilization will recognize and ac- 
claim, in the monumental character of 
this colony, the august image of the 
common fatherland: Roma communis 
patria. But we must not forget that 
Leptis Magna represents, above all 
else, the heroism and sacrifice of the 
soldiers of Italy, for by making our 
tenure of it secure, they have enabled 
us to be the instruments of its resur- 
rection, a glory to the Italian Govern- 
ment and to Italian archaeology. 





THE LIBYAN SIBYL 


By W. H. HoLMEs 


HE National Gallery of Art in 
"| Washington has recently been en- 

riched by the addition of the 
heroic statue in white marble of the 
Libyan Sibyl by W. W. Story, one of 
the foremost American sculptors of the 
past generation. Although the work 
is affiliated with the sculpture of clas- 
sical times, the features are of a 
decidedly oriental cast, and the head- 
dress and personal ornaments are remi- 
niscent of ancient Egypt. It is a noble 
work. The left hand clasps loosely 
a folded scroll in which it may be as- 
sumed are recorded the dire secrets of 
the Fates. The single piece of drapery 
is spread across the limbs and falls at 
the side and front in folds of superb 
grace, leaving only. the feet partially 
exposed. 

This work takes a high place among 
the many masterpieces of Mr. Story. 
It was shown in London at an early 
date, and was bought from the sculptor 
by Mrs. John E. Lodge in 1867 or 1868. 
Thereafter it remained in her home on 


Beacon Street, Boston, until her death 
in 1900, when Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, her son, brought it to Wash- 
ington and installed it in his home 
on Massachusetts Avenue. It has now 
passed by the gift of the Lodge estate to 
the National Gallery of Art. 

The sculptor, William Wetmore 
Story, was a son of the jurist Joseph 
Story, of Salem, Massachusetts. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1819 and later 
at Harvard Law School, and was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar. Soon, 
however, he turned his attention to 
sculpture, taking up his residence in 
Rome in 1850. His many works met 
with high favor and include a re- 
markable number of important pieces, 
largely of mythical, religious, and his- 
torical subjects. Washington has two 
examples of his portrait sculpture— 
that of Chief Justice Marshall on the 
West Terrace of the Capitol Building, 
and Joseph Henry in the Smithsonian 
Institution. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SIBYLS_ - 


By I. M. CAaSANowiIcz 


tiquity the semi-divine prophet- 

esses of the counsels and decrees 
of the gods concerning the fate of cities 
and states. They were conceived as the 
personification of the will of the deity 
as revealed in nature. They are repre- 
sented as nymphs living in grottoes or 
near waters, and are first mentioned by 


‘Tee Sibyls were in classical an- 
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Heraclitus, a Greek philosopher at the 
end of the sixth century B. C., who 
speaks of only one Sibyl. Later several 
Sibyls were distinguished, the number 
varying with different authors and may 
be considered as learned speculations. 
Pausanias, a Greek writer of the second 
century A. D., enumerates the four 
Sibyls: Herophile in Marpessus, Asia 
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Minor; the Libyan; the Cumaean in 
Italy; and the Hebrew, also called the 
Babylonian or Egyptian. The original 
Sibyl may have been an historical 
person subject to ecstatic states, and 
uttering oracles while in such a 
frenzy. 


of calamity—to find out the will of the 
gods as regards the form of expiation 
required. 

The “Shield of David’ (Hebrew, 
Magen David), a hexagram formed by 
interlacing two equilateral triangles— 
worn by the Sibyl in Mr. Story’s 


A COMPARISON OF THE CARVING OF QUEEN CLEOPATRA WITH THE STORY SIBYL CLEARLY REVEALS THE 


ORIENTAL INFLUENCE UNDER WHICH THE SCULPTOR WORKED. 


THE SIMILARITY OF THE SIBYL’S HEAD- 


DRESS TO THAT OF THE QUEEN IS STRIKING 


Supposed Sibylline oracles were cur- 
rent in Greece and Asia Minor in pre- 
Christian times and influenced to a 
degree the lives of the people. But 
their highest importance and influence 
was attained in Rome, where a collec- 
tion of such oracles was kept under lock 
and key in the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, and consulted in important 
affairs of the state—especially in cases 


sculpture as the pendant of her neck- 
lace—is used by the Jews as the symbol 
of Judaism. Nothing certain is known 
about its origin. The Cabala (the 
Jewish mystical philosophy), has, since 
the thirteenth century A. D., used it as 
an amulet. The Hindus likewise em- 
ploy it as a talisman, and so also the 
inhabitants of Palestine and Syria at 
present. 
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THE GUERIN CLEVELAND MURALS 


HERE is no point to mere pretti- 

ness. One of the great lessons the 

world has learned is that when art 
is linked with something else, there 
must be a fundamental relation of utter 
soundness between the artist’s brush or 
sculptor’s chisel on the one hand and 
the patron on the other. 

That this point has been fully 
observed is amply testified to by the 
magnificent murals Jules Guerin has 
painted in the rotunda and lobbies of 
the Union Trust Company’s building 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The lofty walls 
and soaring proportions of the dome 
were bare and cold without decoration, 
but now, glowing with all the wealth of 
deep and vivid color for which Guerin is 
famous, they depict allegorically the 
great fundamentals underlying the en- 
tire modern system of industrial life 
and finance. 

Nothing could be more appropriate 
in such a building than the four 
masterly and striking groups illus- 
trating Patriotism and Protection, Jus- 
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tice and Equity—in the rotunda—In- 
dustry and Commerce—also in the 
rotunda—and Architecture and Engi- 
neering. Mr. Guerin’s greatness as a 
mural painter is so thoroughly estab- 
lished by his work in the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington and the Penn- 
sylvania Terminal in New York that 
the present work merely adds a fresh 
leaf to his laurels with its imaginative 
power, solid masses of radiant color and 
the feeling of balance and proportion 
throughout. The finest of the four 
paintings is perhaps that representing 
Industry and Commerce, reproduced 
above. Open as the centre of the scene 
is, the towering mass of the rising 
arches of the bridge show how clearly 
the painter realized his wall-problem; 
how acutely he solved it by conveying 
the sense of openness and great spaces, 
while at the same time saving his work 
from breaking in two in the middle, as 
so many murals do, by carrying the 
thought both forward and back across 
the mass of his unfinished stonework. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of the American 
Museum of Natural History’s expedition in Mongolia, 
has reported from Peking that in the interior of Mon- 
golia he found, among sand dunes which once formed the 
borders of a vanished lake, traces of human artifacts 
which seem to indicate that primitive culture passed 
from Europe to Asia. The race which made the 
articles discovered was named by Mr. Andrews ‘‘the 
dune-dwellers of Shabarack Ussu. In them we believe 
we have found the earliest type of man in the develop- 
ment from the primitive.” 


The Rhodesia Museum 
reports the discovery in the 
terraced ruins of the In- 
yanga District, South Africa, 
of five very thick copper 
bangles believed to be some 
eight to ten thousand years 
old. They probably were 
taken from the legs of dead 
slaves. Only the Zimbabwe 
ruins surpass those of In- 
yangain interest. The latter 
is a long, narrow strip {of 
land lying east of Salisbury 
and adjoining Portuguese 
East Africa. Remains of 
stone buildings, aqueducts, 
stone-lined pits and stone 
terraces cover an area of 
some sixty by forty miles. 
Terraced hillsides are a 
most striking feature of the 
landscape. Experts agree 
that whoever built the aque- 
ducts leading from the artifi- 
cial dams was highly skilled. 
Presumably the aqueducts 
and terraces formed parts of 
a large irrigation enterprise. 





Ina lonely section of Sind, 
India, a native official of the 
Archaeological Department 
has made discoveries which 
seem to indicate the ruins on 
which he was working date 
from about the fifth or sixth 
century B.C. Four brick- 
paved baths with an elabo- 
rate drainage system, inlaid 
mosaic decorations of mar- 
ble, shell and agate, baked 
clay chessmen, spoons or * 
dippers of mother-of-pearl, toys, and ten square copper 
coins or tokens have been recovered. These and some 
seals are inscribed in hieroglyphs said to be unrelated to 
any known script. 


Repairs to the church of Sta Maria della Rosa in 
Lucca, Italy, recently were the cause of an interesting 
discovery: parts of the ancient Etruscan defensive wall 
of the city. It appears under the church, again under 
the Archbishop’s palace, and a large section was found 
running under one of the busiest streets of the city. 





Last June, during excavations near the Sea of Galilee 
conducted by the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, the fossilized remains of a Neanderthal- 
type skull were discovered which have given rise to 
much discussion. Recently ‘Sir Arthur Keith was 
quoted by The New York Times at considerable length 
regarding this skull. He said in part: 

“The ‘just inference from this discovery in Galilee 
seems to be that the ancestor of modern man must be 
sought still further to the east or perhaps south. This 
discovery, taken with those of recent years, shows us in 

all parts of the world, even 
as late as the middle part of 
the Pleistocene period, that 
mankind of all species was, 
so far as bodily features are 
concerned, still of primitive 
state. Apparently man has 
come by his present form in 
a much briefer space of time 
than many of us were pre- 
pared to allow only a year or 
twoago. The human body 
seems to have been plastic 
in the hands of evolution 
in quite recent geological 
times. This discovery also 
opens the possibility that 
the Near East contains data 
which will unfold for us criti- 
cal chapters of the evolu- 
tionary history of modern 
man.”’ 


A native who died in July, 
and whose body was dis- 
sected in the Anatomical 
Department of Cape Town 
University, South Africa, 
had a skull measuring 212 
millimetres in length, with 
a brain capacity of 2,000 
cubic centimetres. Pro- 
fessor Dart regarded the 
matter as important because 
this modern skull, according 
to the printed reports of his 
statement, strongly resem- 
bles the famous Boskop 
skull. Dr. William K. Gre- 
gory of Columbia Univer- 
sity, however, disagreed, 
declaring that while so huge 
a skull is interesting, it did 
not establish any reversion 

totheextinct type. Headded that many modern negroes 
and South Sea islanders have skulls of tremendous capa- 
city. ‘Skull variation is so wide that a modern skull 
might easily have the Boskop form,” he is reported as 
saying. 

The carving shown above is the work of Miss Eliza- 
beth Norton, whose distinction as a sculptor and 
painter is wellknown. The carving is done in Japanese 
mahogany and forms a wall-panel in the little church 
at Fallen Leaf, Lake Tahoe, California, where it me- 
morializes the late William Price, known to nature- 
lovers throughout the State. 
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A STUDENT WITH THE SCHOOL OF 
HISTORIC RESEARCH 


PRE- 


The American School of Prehistoric Research in 
Europe under Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, Director, 
now in its fifth year, opened the summer session of 
1925 in London, June 25. After a week or more of 
visits to archaeological collections, varied by side trips 
to prehistoric sites, including Ipswich and Stonehenge, 
the school crossed to Brittany for a study of ‘‘ those 
sombre battalions of stone, menhirs, dolmens, crom- 
lechs, which challenge you to divine their secret.”” A 
few days in Paris afforded opportunity to see the col- 
lections gathered there and at the great museum of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

On July 12, the school-group (then in Toulouse) was 
joined by Mrs. Mitchell Carroll of the Archaeological 
Society of Washington, and Mr. Charles Carroll, who 
had been devoting the previous month to studies in art 
and archaeology in England, Belgium and France. 

Toulouse was the starting point for a motor trip of 
several days to cavern abodes of early man. Thence 
the itinerary continued by train across France to 
Bayonne and into Spain, before proceeding northward 
to the Dordogne for August and on to Switzerland, 
Germany and Belgium for the closing month of Sep- 
tember. In accordance with the educational part of the 
school program, we had before us an imposing list of 
names—to many of us, thus far, only names—of 


famous caverns in France and northern Spain which had 
directly influenced the study of prehistory. Such names 
as Niaux, Montespan, Gargas, Altamira and Castillo 
became in due time amazing realities. 

Leaving Toulouse, and crossing the Garonne, we 
turned toward the Pyrenees. 


The scenery, ever beauti- 
ful, took on a wilder aspect as we entered the valley of 
the Ariége. The overshadowing mountains concealed 
beneath their giant sides many a winding gallery which 
had sheltered primitive man. We climbed up a rocky 
slope to an opening in the limestone ridge quite unnoted 
from the road below, and in a moment stood within the 
great cavern of Niaux. The few flickering lamps in hand 
seemed only to accentuate the darkness and vastness, 
as we filed through to the farthest chamber, nearly a 
mile from the entrance. There on the rock wall were 
drawings of the horse, deer and bison made by some 
paleolithic artist for ceremonial purposes, or, it may be, 
to encourage the hunter who must face them with a 
flint for a weapon. Quite unconscious that he was be- 
queathing his work to posterity, the artist had recreated 
in the cavern side the form of the bison so well known to 
him. His huge back curved up from his lowered head, 
just as he challenged the hunter. The profound im- 
pression made by Niaux remained unchanged by later 
marvels, not only because of its tremendous size and 
first appeal to the imagination, but also for the masterly 
drawing of its mural art. 

On we went through the foothills of the Pyrenees 
past many a hilltop crowned with its ruined castle or 
signal tower, through a region fought over by successive 
conquering races. Along highways known to emperors 
and troubadours, we followed faithfully the trail of the 
prehistoric pioneer. Cavern after cavern, famous for 
its treasures of the cave art of the Pyrenees, marked our 
progress, and in good time we came to the country of the 
Basques. Bayonne and Biarritz provided their com- 
bined attractions before we turned southward to 
Madrid. The celebrated cave of Altamira was the 
crowning interest in Spain and surpassed all expecta- 
tions. 
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Familiar as one may be with Altamira through books 
and pictures—even though the pictures are original 
drawings copied with the utmost care by the celebrated 
savant, the Abbé Breuil—it is quite another sensation 
to enter the side gallery, in this case very near the 
entrance, and looking up at the ceiling, behold the 
startling array of wild animals in varied aspects of 
savage power, as if the painter had expended his whole 
soul in one great outburst of aesthetic feeling. 

Altamira is under the direction of Dr. Obermaier, who 
has many plans under way for the preservation of the 
paintings and for further work in research. A building 
is in course of erection for museum and residential 
purposes. Electric lighting is to be installed in the 
cavern and earth removed to the depth of several feet, 
thus enabling the visitor to stand erect without touch- 
ing and injuring the paintings above his head. Dr. 
Obermaier states that more damage has been done to 
the art work in the last twenty years than in all the 
ages preceding. 

Every courtesy was extended to Dr. MacCurdy and 
the members of the school, with the privilege of study- 
ing Altamira at leisure and of taking part in the exca- 
vations. It was also through Dr. Obermaier that a 
pleasing incident was arranged. The story is well 
known of the Spanish nobleman, Don Marcelino Sau- 
tuola, who was exploring this cave on his property 
with his little daughter. She chanced to look overhead, 
and suddenly cried out: ‘‘ Toros! Toros!’’ Her father 
saw to his ainazement the bison at which she pointed. 
He found group after group of bison, deer and wild boar 
painted in gleaming polychrome. This first discovery 
in 1879 of Quaternary Art and its significance was 
treated in a pamphlet by the Marquis Sautuola. It 
met with scepticism on the part of scientists until 
twenty years later, when similar finds served to estab- 
lish the fact of paleolithic mural painting. It was at the 
beautiful summer home of the daughter of the Marquis 
that we were charmingly received and heard the 
story—how, as a child of eight years, she had her great 
adventure. 

Once more we stopped in Bayonne, in order to visit 
the cave of Isturitz under the guidance of M. Passe- 
mard. His excavations there for fifteen years show that 
the cave was inhabited from the Mousterian epoch to 
Gallo-Roman times. It has yielded a rare collection, 
one of the finest in France we were privileged to see. 
Isturitz is reached by a drive commanding a panoramic 
view of the Pyrenees and overlooking the smiling valley 
which is called the real home of the Basques. Near a 
village on the way, we saw the Villa Rostand, which the 
great French dramatist enjoyed only too briefly as his 
home. 

With faces now turned to the celebrated Dordogne, 
the journey led by way of the old city of Périgueux to 
the ‘‘Capital of the Prehistoric World’’—Les Eyzies. 
A French author wisely advises that everyone who has a 
respectful desire to know the past should make a 
pilgrimage to this ancient centre. An _ illustrated 
article on Les Eyzies, the last written by the late Dr. 
Mitchell Carroll, appeared in the March, 1925, number 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. In the same number may 
be found also an article by Dr. MacCurdy on the 
activities of the School of Prehistoric Research for the 
season of 1924, particularly at Castel Merle, a site 
leased by the Archaeological Society of Washington. 
The drive from Les Eyzies to St. Léon-sur-Vézére, 
passing on the way such marvellous cave shelters as 
Cap Blanc with its sculptured group of horses, the pic- 
turesque ruin of Castle Comarque and the station of Le 
Moustier, which has given its name to the Mousterian 
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period of the Stone Age, merits full attention. St. 
Léon itself, headquarters for the school while digging 
at the site nearby, is a mediaeval village with a chateau 
and picturesque surroundings, primitive but lovely. 

In taking leave of the school at Castel Merle it re- 
mains to speak of the practical value of actual contact 
with excavations and the study of specimens as found. 
The student who cooperates with the digging during the 
period of excavation at Castel Merle will have a first 
hand knowledge of the cave man’s implements of the 
Mousterian and Aurignacian epochs. The summer 
program affords a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 


CAROLYN CARROLL. 


Bronze Age relics hitherto rarely found in Norway 
have just been turned up on a farm at Vestby in Hade- 
land. The University of Oslo has taken charge of the 
find, which consists of a large neck-ring of bronze, two 
small bronze animals believed to represent deer, a large 
bronze pin and a lot of bronze studs, threaded, so the 
press dispatch states, on strips of leather. It is believed 
they were either a sacrifice or a votive offering to some 
deity. Near Egersund, to the southwest, a Viking Age 
spear, axe and some soapstone articles have also been 
found. 


In the year 1016 King Knut, or Canute, of Denmark 
and Norway, held Britain with a Scandinavian army. 
When the Britons paid the fabulous ransom he de- 
manded, 72,000 pounds, by weight, of silver, Knut 
sent home his army. This summer a gravedigger 
at Igelosa, near Lund, Sweden, struck his shovel 
into a caché which proved to be 2,000 ancient British 
silver coins. The Swedish numismatic experts and 
archaeologists have decided that the coins must be a 
part of that ransom, and they have been placed on 
exhibition in the Swedish National Museum at Stock- 
holm. 


More than 300 years ago the Swiss town of Antrona 
Piana, close to Domodossola on the Alpine Italian 
border, was swallowed up one Sunday night by an 
earthquake which later created a lake over it. Now the 
lake has begun to recede, and little by little the sub- 
merged town is beginning to emerge. If, as is stated, 
not an inhabitant of the village escaped the disaster, the 
remains of the town when the waters have finally van- 
ished and left it high and dry, should give an exceedingly 
intimate and illuminating picture of life about the year 
1600. 


A Coptic manuscript version of St. John’s Gospel, 
discovered in Egypt in 1923 by an excavator of the 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt, has been 
translated and compared with other versions. Sir 
Frederick Kenyon dates the papyrus from the third 
quarter of the fourth century. Most of its differences 
are due to clerical errors, but it omits entirely verse 38 
and the opening words of verse 39, Chapter IX. As 
this same omission occurs in many of the manuscripts 
of the Gospel, it provides the student with a problem 
on which as yet no light has been shed. The British 
School has published a book giving the entire manu- 
script in photographic reproduction, accompanied by 
an article written by Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie. The 
translation is by -Sir Herbert Thompson. 


Remains of what, in the light of partial excavation 
appears to be one of the most complete of classical 
the.tres ever uncovered, have been revealed recently at 
Jeraash, the Biblical Decapolis, by a British archaeolo- 
gist. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO IN 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT 

Professor James H. Breasted has courteously sup- 
plied the following data covering the recently an- 
nounced exploration of Armageddon, and late develop- 
ments of the work the University is carrying on in 
Egypt. The expedition to Megiddo, or Armageddon, 
has been financed by Mr. Johri D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
contributed $215,000 to make it possible. Dr. Breasted 
writes: 

I. MEcrippo ExreEpITIon: Dr. Clarence S. Fisher is 
the Field Director, and Dr. D. F. Higgins the Assistant 
Field Director. These gentlemen will have the assist- 
ance of five young men from various institutions in 
America. There will also be a native foreman, assisted 
by five or more native sub-foremen, who will have 
charge of a crew of workmen numbering up to three 
hundred. Drs. Fisher and Higgins sailed in August for 
Palestine. An Expedition House is to be built at once, 
thoroughly fitted out to meet the demands of the work. 
The Palestine Government is very kindly rebuilding the 
road and bridge between Haifa and Megiddo, insuring 
the Expedition excellent communication with the coast. 
During the rains of the coming winter the surface 
surveys will be completed, digging being unfeasible at 
that time. Actual excavation will commence in the 
coming spring, 1926, and will contintie for at least five 
years. 

II. Corrin Texts (Forerunners of the Book of the 
Dead): Dr. A. De Buck, whose salary is being contrib- 
uted by Mr. John Nicholas Brown, of Providence, R. I., 
has been working all summer on the Egyptian Coffin 
Texts in Europe, especially in Paris (Louvre), and in 
Tiibingen. The editorial work has been much facili- 
tated by the installation of complete photostat equip- 
ment at Chicago headquarters for manifolding fac- 
simile copies for use by the editors in London, on the 
Continent, and in Cairo, in addition to Chicago. 

III. EpicRaPHIC ExPpEDITION—LUxor: Chicago 
House, the headquarters of The University of Chicago’s 
Epigraphic Expedition at Thebes, across the Nile from 
Luxor in Egypt, is being fitted out with a complete 
mechanical equipment making possible intricate work 
in the field ordinarily only completed in Europe or 
America. In addition to electric lighting, electrical 
refrigeration, and electrical pumping—the latter made 
practicable through the acquisition of further land in 
front of Chicago House—a complete enlarging ap- 
paratus is being installed which will make possible the 
completion of photographic enlargements of all inscrip- 
tions in the Medinet Habu Temple at Thebes this 
winter. These enlargements serve as the basis for the 
insertion of the epigrapher’s readings from the original 
wall. A good draughtsman then traces the whole 
enlarged photo in waterproof India ink, permitting the 
chemical bleaching of the photo itself and leaving only 
the facsimile tracing of the inscriptions in black and 
white to be handed to the photo-engraver and printer. 
This method results in exhaustive paleographic ac- 
curacy and in much increased speed. 

All the work outlined above is supported and con- 
ducted by The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. 


The Museum at Palermo, Sicily, has recently been 
considerably enriched by the addition of several 
thousand stone, bronze and terra cotta votive offerings, 
and other objects, recovered this summer by Professor 
Ettore Gabrici on the site of the ancient temple of 
Demeter at Selinunte. Other statuettes were dedicated 
to Zeus Milichios. 
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Hemeroskopeion, an important trading town before 
600 B. C., has for centuries been a lost site. Built by 
the Greeks, and supplying the world of that date with 
Iberian silver and tin, copper and lead, this ‘‘ Day- 
Lookout” made its presence strongly felt for centuries 
as a focus of Greek culture. Now Dr. Rhys Carpenter, 
of Bryn Mawr, has located the vanished city in the 
vicinity of the Roman coastal town of Dianium. 


Which was first, architecture or canal-building as a 
human activity? Recent discoveries in Ur of the Chal- 
dees indicate that more than four thousand years ago 
the Chaldeans were remarkable canal-builders. Primi- 
tive irrigation-ditches must date considerably farther 
back than that, and the wonder is that with the few and 
inefficient tools of that period, the builders were able to 
excavate such huge waterways that we are today able 
to trace them distinctly. 


German archaeologists, headed by Professors 
Wilhelm Doerpfeld, Martin Schade and O. May, will 
soon commence dredging operations in the Scamander 
river, near the site of Troy. Homer states that the 
Greek fleet entered the Scamander and was beached on 
the bank, but Professor Doerpfeld thinks they probably 
anchored in Beshika Bay, a much more strategic 
position. In any event, since the waters have not been 
disturbed since Troy fell, it is entirely possible that some 
of the innumerable articles dropped or lost from the 
ships will be found in one or the other location, thus 
determining definitely where the fleet lay during those 
ten eventful years. 


Did the Athenians of the Periclean Age ever shout, as 
do their American brethren of the present, ‘‘ Ho, taxi!’’ 
as they went about the city? A news dispatch from 
Oxford, England, declares that the chariots which plied 
about the Athens of old were equipped with very 
ingenious “‘way-wisers’’ or taxi-meters. These, when 
the*horse came into general use, supplanted the pro- 
fessional distance-pacers, called ‘‘bematists.’”’ The 
Oxford Museum has a number of these primitive taxi- 
meters on exhibition among its scientific instruments. 


About a year ago the Jersey Archaeological Society 
began excavating the tumulus of La Hougue Bie, in 
Grouville Parish, Island of Jersey. Under the mound 
was discovered one of the most notable megalithic 
monuments in Europe. It is a dolmen with an ap- 
proach-gallery, the whole cruciform in construction, 
with remarkable side or transeptal chambers, and is 
orientated east to west. In a total length of 67 feet, 
the gallery measures no less than 32. It is built of 
massive supporting stones roofed with huge capstones, 
some of which are estimated to weigh not less than 50 
tons apiece. The main chamber is about 30 feet 
long, ranges from 10 to 12 feet wide, and has three 
siderooms which give the plan something the likeness of 
acrudechurch. The date assigned by Monsieur Toulin- 
Nicolle, of the Jersey Archaeological Society, is the 
transitional period between the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages. The monument was plundered long ago, but a 
few fragments of pottery have been gathered from the 
floor of the main chamber. They show designs made 
by incision after firing, and holes in their sides made 
while plastic. Monsieur Dechelette compares them 
with vases discovered at Chassey (Sdone-et-Loire) and 
at the dolmen of La Garde in the Charente. Some 
French archaeologists recently unearthed pottery much 
like this at the cromlech of Er Lannic in the Morbihan, 
Brittany. 
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Permission was granted during the summer to the 
Yorkshire (England) Archaeological Society to make 
excavations along the fortress wall of Roman York. 
The city was a Roman strong point for more than three 
centuries. Constantine the Great was made emperor 
there, and so many historic events have occurred in and 
about the city that the Yorkshireman’s proud boast of 
a city of villas and palaces when London was nothing 
but wattled huts, seems about to be proved with a 
wealth of ancient material if the excavations are suc- 
cessful. 


Remains of a cemetery supposed to have been 
Merovingian were discovered in August at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, near Paris. Six skeletons were exhumed, all 
of them measuring more than six feet in length, includ- 
ing the heads, which had been cut off before burial. As 
the cemetery lies close to a street which until fifty years 
ago bore the name of the Street of Justice, and as each 
head, after being cut off, was placed upon the breast of 
the body, where the hands held it in position, it is 
generally believed that the dead were executed crimi- 
nals. French archaeologists have agreed that the 
burials may be dated in the sixth century. 


Last year a wise art critic in Spain identified a dingy 
old painting above the reredos of the collegiate chapel 
of Monforte, in Galicia, as ‘‘an amateur work.” The 
Duke of Alba had the painting cleaned and rebacked, 
and it is identified now as St. Lawrence, by El Greco, 
one of his earliest and finest canvases, executed shortly 
before the ‘‘ Burial of Conde de Orgaz’”’ in the church of 
Santo Tomé, Toledo. The St. Lawrence displays 
Greco’s most interesting and characteristic morbidity 
to the full. Technically, the work is magnificent and 
illuminating as an exposition of the master’s skill in 
composition, brushwork and color. 


Titian’s brother, Francesco Vecelli, is believed to 
have been the artist who painted two remarkable 
frescoes just discovered in the church of San Salvatore 
in Venice. One of the two was painted directly above 
Titian’s “Annunciation,” the other on the walls of the 
sacristy. Both are reported to be of unusual beauty, 
with colors in a perfect state of preservation. 


Under the leadership of Dr. Carl Guthe of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, an exploration of the islands south 
of the thirteenth meridian in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago has successfully concluded after more than two 
years work. Every island of any size was visited by 
the explorers, and ample evidence was uncovered to 
prove the theory held for many years by students 
familiar with Philippine history and tradition, that the 
early civilization of the Islands was strongly tinged by 
Chinese influence. More than 1,000 pieces of Chinese 
pottery were discovered unbroken, and thousands of 
broken pieces were collected, mostly from ancient 
graves. There is reason to believe that clues have been 
obtained which will go far toward establishing Philip- 
pine prehistory on a much more satisfactory basis than 
has hitherto existed. 


In distant Guam native children are valued assistants 
of the Bishop Museum of Honclulu. The youngsters 
hunt assiduously for ancient implements and weapons 
thought to have been left by former inhabitants of the 
Marianas, and exchange them at the ticket-booth of the 
Agana moving picture “‘ palace’”’ for the opportunity to 
enjoy ‘‘two-gun”’ men, bathing beauties, train-wrecks 
and the like. The Bishop Museum redeems the relics 
from the moving picture people, and a valuable collection 
is being built up by these tradition-defying children. 
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A Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases. 
By Joseph Clark Hoppin. Pp. xxiii, 509; 133 
plates and 217 figures. Paris: Librairie 
Edouard Champion, 1924. 

This volume supplements the two volumes 
of the Handbook of Red-Figured Vases. It 
includes the Proto-Corinthian, Corinthian and 
Boeotian as well as the Attic masters of the 
black-figured style. It also has the South 
Italian masters in the red-figured style. The 
result is that the three volumes constitute a 
complete illustration of all Greek vases signed 
by a painter or potter. Every vase is described 
concisely and a complete bibliography of every 
vase appears under the proper heading. In 
many cases new vases are added or photographs 
are published for the first time. Some addi- 
tional signed vases may turn up like that of 
Clitomenes at Princeton, illustrated in the Sep- 
tember number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
p. 120. But Professor Hoppin has produced 
an exhaustive work which was much needed 
and which will prove of inestimable value to 
all students of Greek vases and to the lover of 
Greek art in general. 

Some of us who saw Professor Hoppin 
fighting against a terrible disease from which 
he was finally released, appreciate the tragic 
conditions under which this splendid volume 
was completed. Despite intense pain Profes- 
sor Hoppin continued his studies and .worked 
heroically in the cause of scholarship. His 
work was done and completed, when he passed 
away to the Elysian Fields, and America lost 
her foremost scholar in the field of Greek 
vases. We miss him as colleague and friend. 

Davip M. Rosinson. 


Tales of King Solomon. By St. John D. 
Seymour. Oxford University Press, 1924. 

Here is as interesting a small book as it has 
been this reviewer’s fortune to see in a long 
time. It is not, as the author says in his 
preface, written for the scholar (albeit the 
scholar will not care to ignore it), but “for the 
general reader, who has heard (it may be) of 
the various legends that have gathered in many 
lands and literatures round the name of the 
great King Solomon, but who has never had 
the opportunity of reading them for himself, 
especially in connected form.” Nor is it an 


exhaustive collection by any means; yet the 
“general reader’: will find that the author has 
exercised such excellent judgment in his selec- 
tions from a vast mass of material that the 
result is safely to be accepted as at once au- 
thoritative and representative. 





BOOK CRITIQUES 


And it is as entrancing reading as the 
Arabian Nights. Solomon in all his glory is 
here, ruling the Jinns and the Powers of Dark- 
ness, building the Temple with the aid of 
legions of demons, judging the people with 
righteousness, confounding the wise men—and 
even David, his father—with his preternatural 
wisdom, conversing with the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field, whirling through 
space on his Magic Carpet, overawing the 
Queen of Sheba with his magnificence and his 
knowledge—and, every now and then, show- 
ing himself to be quite comfortably human, 
and even capable of absurdities and follies! 
For example, he is utterly nonplussed by the 
problems which the rude Marcolphus proposes 
to him; he proves wholly unable to cope with 
his favorite wife; he is on another occasion 
completely outmanoeuvred by a so-called half- 
wit; he loves a certain married woman, makes 
an assignation with her at midnight, and is then 
drawn up by her in a basket to her tower, but 
left ignominiously hanging half way, to listen 
to her scornful rebuke, and is allowed to go 
secretly home again only after an abject 
apology to the astute lady. 

These are, however, rare instances, and for 
the most part these tales present the great king 
as wise, temperate and just. The stories are 
gathered from all over the world, from regions 
so far apart as Ireland, Ethiopia, Bulgaria, 
Arabia, Egypt, Algeria, Abyssinia (whose 
king, Menelik, claims today to be descended 
from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba!), and 
even from Malaysia. Many of the same stories 
have been told of Moses, of .Alexander the 
Great, of Chosroes I, of Sinbad, of Faust, of 
Roland, of Merlin, and of Virgil. Indeed, the 
likeness to many of the wonder stories told 
about Virgil during the Middle Ages is very 
striking. There is, too, of course, a strong 
Islamic influence in a number of the accounts, 
and Solomon not infrequently appears, with a 
naive disregard of chronology, as a_ true 
Mohammedan! But then, was not Virgil, too, 
enamored of the haughty daughter of a sultan. 
and was not he, too, hauled up in a basket and 
left hanging half way? 

Altogether this volume, while of small com- 
pass, is an unusually fascinating one and lets 
the reader into many of the secrets of the 
Oriental and of the medieval European imagi- 
nation, with their love of romance and adven- 
ture. The book is well indexed, and has a 
brief bibliography for each chapter. The re- 
viewer is only sorry that the artist who fur- 
nished the half dozen highly appropriate color- 
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plates which embellish the volume is not named, 
since he deserves especial thanks. 
THEODORE A. MILLER. 


Ivory in China. By Berthold Laufer, Curator 
of Anthropology. Pp. 77; 10 plates; 15 figures 
in the text. Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago, 1925. 

The object of this study by the veteran Sino- 
logue of the Field Museum is to set forth the 
importance of ivory in ancient China, and to 
interpret the art of ivory-carving in its relation 
to Chinese life and culture. The little book is 
at the same time to serve as a guide to the ex- 
hibit of the collection of ivory carvings in the 
Museum made by the author. 

In chapter 1 the author proves, on the evi- 
dence from representations on ancient vessels 
and monuments, that the Chinese were in early 
antiquity acquainted with the elephant and used 
its ivory for various purposes. As early as 
the Chou dynasty (1122-247 B.C.) ivory 
ranked next to jade in value and distinction, 
and elephants must have survived in the Yang- 
tse Valley at least until the end of the tenth cen- 
tury A. D. Chapter 2, “Folk-lore of the Mam- 
moth and Trade in Mammoth Ivory,” records 
some folk-loristic notions about the mammoth. 


The Chinese had a certain knowledge of the 
mammoth as an animal, but there is no refer- 


ence to the ivory-furnishing tusks. The 
“dragon’s bones” and the “dragon’s teeth,” as 
the fossil remains of the mammoth were 
termed, were employed medicinally, but for no 
other purpose. Chapter 3, “Trade in Walrus 
and Narwhal Ivory,” gives a concise sketch of 
the natural history of these animals, of their 
habitat and of the romance in the trade of the 
ivory derived from them. Various virtues and 
potencies were attributed to their teeth, such 
as the property to stanch blood and, being 
poisonous by nature, they would counteract all 
poisons, thus anticipating the homeopathic 
principle of similia similibus curantur. The 
Russians were the main traders of walrus tusks 
to the Chinese. In the nineteenth century 
America came to the fore in exporting walrus 
ivory to China. Among “Ivory Substitutes” 
in chapter 4 are enumerated the teeth of the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros tusks, also bones of 
the whale, of the crocodile, and of large sea 
fishes, used particularly in Annam. The Chi- 
nese also employ “European ivory” (celluloid). 
The final chapter, 4, treats briefly in an inter- 
esting and instructive manner of the technique 
of ivory-working, especially of the process of 
dyeing and painting the ivory, and gives an 
explanation and description of the plates. 
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The little book is, as might be expected from 
the pen of the Alt-Meister of the culture of the 
Far East, a multum in parvo, embodying a 
great deal of research and well-digested learn- 
ing. A brief bibliography at the close of the 
essay directs the reader to other works on the 
subject. 

I. M. CasANowIcz. 


AEZIKON ATTAO-EAAHNIKON KAI EAAHNO- 
ATTAIKON, META QPO®OPAL, Tro Carroll 
N. Brown, Professor of Greek, College of 
the City of New York. Leather, 534 x 3% in. 
Pp. 935. Thumb indexed, Bible paper pocket 
edition. The Enossis Publishing Co., New 
York, 1924. $3.00. 


Such an adjective as ‘‘charming’’ seems 
hardly the term to apply to so utilitarian a work 
as a dictionary, even if it be of pocket-size only. 
Yet when a book of this character wears a dress 
that instantly predisposes one in its favor, and 
induces minute examination of its technical 
make-up, the temptation is strong to employ 
some such euphemism. This is the more so since 
many probably have dim and ancient memories, 
none the less painful because of their antiquity, 
of struggles in bygone years with a Lidde]l & 
Scott quite as ugly and hard to study as it was 
magnificently erudite. Other memories recur, 
too—to the present reviewer, at least—of 
wretchedly printed, incomplete, inaccurate 
modern dictionaries the very sight of which was 
discouraging. 

But here is a modern vernacular word-book 
which is literally a treasure. It is so attractive 
as to invite the veriest dullard. The National 
Herald and its public-spirited publisher, Mr. 
Petros P. Tatanis, have placed at the dis- 
position of all Americanized Greeks anxious to 
learn English, and of all lovers of Hellas inter- 
ested in the speech of the hour, a Greek- 
English, English-Greek pocket dictionary which 
is most valuable. Compiled by Professor 
Carroll N. Brown, of the College of the City of 
New York, it is concise, scholarly and accurate 
in arrangement and definition, covers with 
amazing comprehensiveness the locutions of 
daily conversation and modern journalistic 
usage, includes not a few technical terms, and is 
prepossessing beyond many more pretentious 
works. It is neatly thumb-indexed, printed 
upon Bible papef and bound in an imitation 
morocco, as a whole leaving nothing to be 
desired in a book of small compass. Both the 
publishers and Professor Brown are to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced so excellent 
and compendious a little volume. 

A.S. R. 














